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IL—SOVIET TREATIES OF NEUTRALITY 
NON-AGGRESSION, 1931-32. 


REVIOUS articles in the Bulletin have traced in outline the 
history of the negotiations, initiated by the Government of 
the U.S.S.R., which led to the conclusion of a series of Treaties 

of Neutrality and Non-Aggression with Turkey, Germany, Lithuania, 
Afghanistan and Persia. The article published in the Bulletin of 
June 9th, 1928,(') reviewed the negotiations which preceded the 
signature of those Treaties, and appended to it was an analysis of 
all their terms, as also of the terms of similar Treaties concluded 
between Persia and Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, and Turkey 
and Afghanistan during the years 1926, 1927 and 1928 respectively. 
It will be remembered that the two essential principles on which 
these were based were an obligation to refrain from aggression and 
from participation in any coalition, of whatever nature, directed 
against the other party, and an undertaking to observe strict neutrality 
in the event of the other party being the victim of unprovoked attack. 
Most of the earlier Treaties also contained provision for the 
settlement of disputes by pacific means, and a separate Conciliation 
Treaty was subsequently signed with Germany in 1929. A 
subsequent article, which appeared in the Bulletin of February 
2nd, 1929,(?) dealt with the policy adopted by the Soviet 
Government of concluding agreements with neighbouring States with 
the object of bringing the Kellogg Treaty into operation between 
them at once, i.e., without this being dependent on its general 
ratification by all the signatory States. Exactly one week after that 
article was published this policy was brought to a successful issue 
with the signature in Moscow (on February 9th, 1929) of the instrument 
generally known as the Litvinoff Protocol, by the Governments of 
the U.S.S.R., Poland, Latvia, Esthonia and Rumania. Lithuania, 
which had refused to be an original party ‘o it with Poland, owing 
to the Vilna dispute, eventually signed on April Ist, while Tu key 
and Persia also adhered on April Ist and July 4th respectively ; 
Finland, however, has never adhered. The Protocol was ratified by 
the Soviet Government on March 5th, 1929.(*) 

The first two Articles constitute the heart of the agreement—the 
others being concerned with methods of ratification and provisions 
for the adherence of other Governments. Article 1 states simply 
that ‘“‘ the Kellogg Treaty for the renunciation of war, which is an 
integral part of the Protocol, enters into force between the contracting 
parties after the ratification of the said Treaty by the competent 


» 


legislative organs of the respective contracting States.” Article 2 


AND 


(1) Vol. IV, No. 25, pp. 3-13. (2) Vol. V, No. 15, pp. 6-11. 
(3) For the dates of the ratifications by the other Governments see ‘‘ Documents on 
International Affairs,’’ 1929, p. 53. 
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declares that “the entry into force by the present Protocol of the 
Kellogg Treaty in the mutual relations of the parties to the present 
Protocol will be valid independently of the entry into force of the 
Kellogg Treaty... .”’ 

The adoption of this mutual undertaking for the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy was used by the Soviet 
Government as a point of departure for fresh attempts to complete 
the system of non-aggression treaties which M. Litvinoff has been 
building up as a means of “ security against war.’’ This last is his 
own phrase, used to define the aim of Soviet foreign policy, in contra- 
distinction to what he would describe as a system of security against 
the likelihood of defeat if attacked.(*) The view of the Soviet 
Government is that, in reality, no treaties, pacts, protocols or inter- 
national organisations can create a real security, and that the only 
infallible way to prevent war is to abolish all armaments. But since 
there is no possibility of the other States of Europe accepting and 
acting upon this view, the Soviets have turned to the method of 
neutrality and mutual non-aggression treaties as a second best means 
of contributing to the cause of peace. Such treaties they consider 
as “infinitely more significant than multi-lateral or general treaties,” 
to use M. Litvinoff’s words, and the Government, he stated, ** has 
already proposed non-aggression pacts to all States. These pacts 
are a kind of acid test for making other States display their spirit, 
whether peaceful or the reverse.”’ The fact that some States have 
hesitated before accepting such pacts—certain of them even con- 
sidering them for years, postponing their signature, and declining to 
‘atify—proves, in the Soviet Government’s opinion, the great 
importance of these agreements as a means of discovering the peaceful 
or hostile attitude of another State. Such pacts, however, are never 
to be considered to be an actual guarantee against war; and the 
Soviet view may be summed up in the statement that security against 
war can never be achieved by roundabout ways. 

Negotiations were opened last June with the French Government, 
and on August 29th, 1931, the draft of a non-aggression treaty was 
initialled in Paris. It has not yet been signed, owing to the stipulation 
insisted upon by France that its operation should depend on the 
conclusion of similar treaties by the U.S.S.R. with Poland and Rumania. 
The French Government was clearly bound to consider the effect on 
Poland which negotiations with the U.S.S.R. might have, as was 
made very evident when news first leaked out of their successful 
termination last August. Not only the Polish, but sections of the 
Paris, press pointed out that a pact of the kind signed between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Baltic States would bind France to Russia in 
extremely dangerous conditions, and would be regarded in Poland 


(4) Speaking at the Disarmament Conference, M. Litvinoff said that ‘* most delega- 
tions, when they speak of security, mean the assurance of the utmost possible chances of 
victory to a State subjected to attack.”’ 
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as an act of treason. It would encourage the Bolsheviks to pick a 
quarrel with Poland, it was argued, and France would be unable to 
go to the aid of her allies. 

On the other hand, it seems to have been forgotten that Poland 
had already signed and ratified the Litvinoff Protocol,(*) of which 
the Kellogg Treaty forms an integral part ; apart from this, however, 
negotiations have been going on for some time between Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. for the conclusion of a Treaty of Neutrality and 
Non-aggression similar to those in force with other neighbouring 
States, and the draft was actually adopted and initialled on January 
25th last. This provides, besides the usual terms, that a separate 
conciliation Convention shall be signed and shall form an integral 
part of the Treaty. 

This is the first step towards clearing the way for the signature 
of the Franco-Soviet Treaty ; the second is an agreement with 
Rumania, since, as the Temps stated at the end of August last, no 
treaty of non-aggression could be concluded between France and 
the U.S.S.R. unless Poland and Rumania were also guaranteed, 
either by direct agreements or by a tripartite treaty, against any 
threat of attack by Russia. 

As a matter of fact, negotiations with Rumania are in an advanced 
state of progress and would very probably have resulted in the 
conclusion of a treaty before now, had it not been for the diffie: ity 
of reconciling the claims of both parties regarding Bessarabia. In 
a statement to the press on January 25th last M. Litvinoff said : 

“ The draft pact with Rumania has also been practically agreed upon. 
Both parties have agreed to negotiate and have found it necessary to 
set aside the unsettled Bessarabian question. It is quite evident that 
when no official relations exist between two States and they have serious 
territorial and other disputes, a bilateral pact between them cannot be 
concluded without mentioning that these questions shall not be touched 
upon and are set aside. 

‘ We fully understand that, inasmuch as Rumania virtually occupies 
Bessarabia, she would wish to forget the existing dispute and to interpret 
failure to mention it as our silent consent to the occupation. We cannot 
agree to that. Rumania, however, goes considerably further and seeks 
a formulation of the point on non-aggression from which would follow 
our recognition either of Rumanian sovereignty in Bessarabia or of the 
Dniester River as the Bessarabian frontier. We cannot agree to that 
either. It must be stated quite clearly that both sides have maintained 
their positions on this disputed question and that the conclusion of the 
pact in no way interferes with those positions. The aim of the pact is 
to eliminate the possibility of aggression by either party against the 
other, and this aim is achieved in the first Article of the pact which has 
already been agreed upon as follows : 

“* Both contracting parties, declaring that they have renounced 
war as an instrument of national policy in their mutual relations, 
undertake mutually to refrain from any attack by land, sea or air 
against each other, either separately or jointly with other Powers.’ 


(5) Ratified in Warsaw on March 30th, 1929, 
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“ Furthermore, the Soviet side has agreed to add to this Article a 
second paragraph to the effect that any attempts whatsoever to settle 
territorial or other disputes existing between the two countries by violent 
means will be considered a violation of the pact.” 

Towards the end of December the Paris press published what 
purports to be the text of the Franco-Soviet Treaty.(*) At the 
same time it was stated that the Government had given an under- 
taking to the Government of Poland that the Treaty shall not be 
finally concluded until the Soviet Government has signed a similar 
treaty with Poland, while the Polish Government is understood to 
have undertaken not to sign such a treaty unless the U.S.S.R. also 
signs one with Rumania. Everything then, depends on the negotia- 
tions with Rumania being cleared of the obstruction caused by the 
unsettled Bessarabian question. 

Non-Aggression Pacts have also been signed with both Finland 
and Latvia during the past few months, and negotiations with 
Esthonia are stated to be in an advanced stage.(’) Finally, M. Litvinoff 
proposed to Mr. Yoshizawa, when the latter was passing through 
Moscow last January, that a similar treaty should be concluded 
between the U.S.S.R. and Japan, but it is not yet known whether 
the Japanese Foreign Minister has given any reply. 

It will be noticed that the recent treaties all contain Articles 
providing for the signature of separate conventions of conciliation. 
Originally all the States which have been negotiating with the Soviet 
wished for the inclusion of a provision for arbitration, but in the face 
of the latter’s refusal to agree to this—on the ground that an arbitral 
body, however constituted, would be liable to be prejudiced against 
the U.S.S.R. by political and social considerations—the Baltic States 
have yielded the point and accepted the procedure of conciliation. 

The present position, therefore, is that the Soviet Government 
has succeeded in concluding, or is on the way to concluding, 
neutrality and non-aggression agreements with all the States 
bordering upon the Union, with the exception of China and Japan. 


H. L. 


(6) Vide the Echo de Paris of December 21st, 1931. 

(7) The entry into force of the Latvian Treaty depends on the signature of the 
treaty with Esthonia, in accordance with an agreement between the two countries, 
dated November Ist, 1923, to codrdinate their foreign policy. 
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II.—ANALYSIS OF SOVIET NEUTRALITY AND NON- 
AGGRESSION TREATIES, SIGNED OR INITIALLED, 1931-32. 


(For an Analysis of the main provisions of Treaties signed prior to 193] 
see Bulletin of International News, Vol. IV, No. 25, June 9th, 1928.) 











I.—U.S.8.R. AND FRANCE. Initialled August 29th, 1931. 


, 3. 
2. 


) 3. 
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Non-aggression and renunciation of war. 

Neutrality in the event of the other Party being the victim of 
aggression by a third Party. 

Non-participation in hostile coalitions designed to boycott 
trade with the other Party. 

Abstention from propaganda or interference with the internal 
affairs of the other Party with the object of upsetting by force 
of arms established institutions. Prohibition of the activities 
of any organisation claiming rights of sovereignty over the 
territory or portions of the territory of the other Party. 

Pacific settlement of disputes between the two Parties by 
recourse to conciliation. 

Duration two years. Subsequently, one year’s notice necessary 
for denunciation. 


ANNEXE 1.—The treaty not to enter into force until a conciliation 


agreement had been drawn up. 


ANNEXE 2.—For the purposes of Article 2 France defined aggression 


as a refusal to settle a dispute by reference to one of the 
methods of settlement mentioned in the Pact of Paris or the 
continuance of the occupation of foreign territory in spite 
of a request for evacuation. The U.S.S.R. defined a case of 
aggression by a comparable method. 


IT. U.S.S.R. AND FINLAND. Signed January 21st, 1932. 


Guarantee of existing frontiers as defined by the Treaty of 
October 14th, 1920. 

Non-aggression. 

Any act of force violating the integrity and territorial 
independence or directed against the political independence 
of one of the High Contracting Parties shall be regarded as an 
act of aggression, even without a declaration of war or if 
unaccompanied by any war-like manifestation. 

Neutrality if the other Party is attacked. If the other Party 
attacks, the agreement may be denounced without warning. 

Non-participation in hostile coalitions directed against the 
other Party or in essence contradictory to the present Treaty. 

Reservation of the rights and international obligations of the 
Parties under other agreements in so far as they do not 
contain elements of aggression. 

Pacific settlement of disputes by recourse to conciliation. 
A separate Conciliation Agreement to be signed and to form 
an integral part of the present Treaty. 

Duration three years. Prolonged automatically for two years 
if not denounced six months before expiration of the period. 
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III. U.S.S.R. AND POLAND. Initialled January 25th, 1932. 


1. Non-aggression and renunciation of war. 

* Any act of violation infringing the integrity and inviolability of 
the territory or political independence of the other Contracting 
Party will be regarded as an act contradictory to the spirit of 
the obligations of the present article, even should the said act 
be carried out without declaration of war or any evident 
manifestation thereof.” 

2. Neutrality if the other Party is the victim of aggression. If one 
of the Parties is an aggressor the other may denounce the 
Treaty without notice. 

3. Non-participation in hostile coalitions directed against the other 
Party. 

4. Reservation of the international rights and obligations of the 
Parties under other agreements in so far as they do not 
contain elements of aggression. 

5. Pacific settlement of disputes by recourse to conciliation. 
A separate Conciliation Convention to be signed and to form 
an integral part of the Treaty. 

6. Duration three years. Prolonged automatically for two years 
if not denounced six months before the expiration of the 


period. 


IV. US.S.R. AND LATVIA. Signed February 5th, 1932. 

1. Non-aggression. Renunciation of any violent action against the 
integrity or inviolability of the territory or against the 
political independence of the other Party, whether undertaken 
separately or jointly with other Powers, with or without a 
declaration of war. 

2. Non-participation in any agreements directed against the 
independence, territorial inviolability or political security of 
the other Party or designed to subject the other Party to an 
economic or financial boycott. 

Reservation of the international rights and obligations of the 
Parties under other agreements, in so far as they do not 
contain elements of aggression in the sense of the present 
Treaty. 

4. Pacific settlement of disputes by recourse to conciliation. 
A separate Conciliation Convention to be signed and to form 
an integral part of the present Treaty. 

5. Duration three years. Automatically prolonged for two years 
unless denounced six months before the expiration of the 
period or without notice if the other Party should attack 


any third country. 


oe 





(Similar treaties have also been offered to Esthonia, Rumania and Japan. 
Negotiations with the first named are in an advanced stage.) 
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11T.—_OHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 
March 17th—The Bank rate was reduced from 8 to 7 per cent. 


Canada. 

March 28th.—The Minister of Trade and Commerce issued a statemenn 
reviewing recent developments in the trade relations of the country. It 
this he said they had regained their lost position as the fifth greatest exporting 
country in the world and he anticipated that the present successful trend of 
their trade would be hastened by the Ottawa Convention. 


Chile. 
March 2\st.—Payment was totally suspended of all commercial obligations 
in foreign currency. 


China. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 17th.—It was reported at Changchun that a large force of insurgents 
against the new Manchurian Government had attacked and captured Petuna, 
100 miles south-west of Harbin. 

Draft agenda for an armistice at Shanghai before the League Assembly. 
(See League of Nations.) 

March 20th.—The Chief of the Government Statistics Department issued 
figures showing the estimated losses resulting from the Japanese attacks 
on Shanghai. The total was estimated at 1,560 million dollars (£80 millions 
at par) with 180,000 families directly affected and 8,080 civilians killed. 
Of the Chinese property within the Japanese occupied zone 70 per cent. 
was a total loss; buildings destroyed were valued at 240 million dollars, 
and the number of people thrown out of employment was given as 250,000. 

In a statement to the press Cheng Hsiao-shih, the Premier of Manchowkuo, 
said the new State would interpret the “ open door” principle within the 
limits of its sovereign rights. Hitherto it had meant an obligation upon 
Japan to permit unrestricted trade with Manchuria, but the new régime 
maintained that the “‘ open door” did not prevent the State from giving 
preferential treatment to nations giving it diplomatic recognition and entering 
into trade agreements. The Government also claimed all rights in the 

S.M.R. and C.E.R. concerning purchase, upon completion of agreements, 
thus declining to recognise any interest in them by the Nanking Government. 

March 21st.—The Japanese Minister announced that his Government 

had accepted as a basis of settlement of the Shanghai problem the three 
following points: (1) That the Chinese troops should remain in their present 
positions. (2) That the Japanese should withdraw, “according to pro- 
gramme,’ and (3) that a joint commission, including representatives of the 


neutral Powers, should be established to supersede the carrying out of the 
first two provisions, 

March 24th.— Japanese attitude towards question of Manchurian Customs. 
(See Japan.) 

March 25th.—Report to the League re Manchurian Customs. (See League 
of Nations.) 
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March 28th—The Customs Commissioners of Antung and Newchwang 
reported to headquarters that the Japanese advisers of Manchukuo had given 
instructions to the Bank of China at both places that Customs funds held by 
the Bank and all future collections were to be handed over. The Banks 
refused, pending instructions from the Inspector-General. 

March 29th.—The peace parley at Shanghai settled the wording of the 
formula providing for the cessation of hostilities, but was unable to agree on 
other points. The Japanese were prepared to retire only to the Shanghai- 
Woosung railway line, and the Chinese objected to remaining outside the 
20-kilo. zone, as the Japanese demanded. 

Circulation of statements by Secretariat of the League. (See League of 
Nations.) 


Colombia. 
March 19th.—Signature of Treaty with Italy. (See Italy.) 


Czechoslovakia. 


March 22nd.—In a statement before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Senate and the Chamber, Dr. Benes laid down the Government’s attitude 
towards the Danubian plan in four points: (1) They were ready, with the 
other four States, to explore means for closer economic co-operation, to 
take part in conferences and accept as a basis the idea of a preferential system 
outlined by M. Tardieu ; (2) no political action, constitutional reorganisation 
or discussion of a confederation should play any part in these endeavours, 
and the Government was opposed to a Customs union ; (3) complete accord 
between themselves and the other two States of the Little Entente was an 
essential premise to Czechoslovak action; (4) the Government believed 
negotiations could succeed only if the Great Powers gave their consent. In 
the event of Rome or Berlin withholding approval Czechoslovakia would 
not take part in any negotiations whatever. Without the assent of France, 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy nothing could be done. 

Dr. Benes also said he would not countenance any policy aiming at political 
antagonism between Austria and Germany. 


France. 


March 16th—German reply to proposal re formation of a Danubian 
economic union. (See Germany.) 

March 17th.—The text of the proposal for a Danubian economic federation 
was published. This referred to the report of the League Financial Committee 
and pointed out that, while the world crisis was partly the cause of the 
economic difficulties from which not only Austria and Hungary, but all the 
Danubian countries were suffering, it was not the only cause. There were 
others which called for immediate remedies which would have to be found 
not by way of partial solutions, but in a wider manner, with comprehensive 
remedies. The British Government had recently raised the question as to 
whether it would not be opportune to consider the formation of a Customs 
union between the five countries, but the French Government felt that the 
creation of such a union would meet with insuperable difficulties, and that 
the desired result could be obtained by combinations on a preferential basis. 
A thorough exchange of views was necessary and the initiation of discussions 
should be left to the countries concerned. When they had come to an 
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agreement their conclusions should be passed on to the competent organisa- 
tions of the League for their final drafting and for the addition of whatever 
complementary agreements might be required. 

The French Government would be glad to co-ordinate its action with 
that of those Governments which regarded the position of Danubian Europe 
with no less anxiety than itself, and would, therefore, be glad to be able 
to take common action with the British and Italian Governments to determine 
under what conditions the attention of the Austrian and other four Govern- 
ments could be drawn to the necessity of frank and complete exchange of 
views between them with a view to drawing their economic relations closer. 

March 18th.—The Chamber adopted, by 152 votes to 111, the Electoral 
Reform Bill as amended by the Senate (thereby reversing its previous decision 
in favour of suppressing the second ballot). 

March 22nd.—The report on the Budget Estimates was issued. This 
showed that the Budget for 1930-31 closed with a deficit of 2 milliards (say 
£16 millions at par). The Budget of April, 1931, to March 3lst, 1932, was 
estimated to show a final deficit of between 2,500 and 3,000 millions 
(£24 millions). But this was considered much too optimistic, since it included 
a Young Plan annuity, and the real deficit was about 4 milliards. 

The Estimates for the nine months April-December, 1932, were sent to 
the Senate by the Chamber. They included among revenue 1,173 millions under 
the Young Plan, and Customs receipts were placed at 1,000 millions more 
than the rapporteur estimated they would yield. He therefore estimated 
the deficit at between 2,500 and 3,000 millions. 

Czechoslovak Foreign Minister’s statement re the plan for the Danubian 
States. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

March 25th—In a speech in the Senate, M. Tardieu defined the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy in respect of all the outstanding problems which were 
occupying itsattention. As to Manchuria, he said the whole policy of Geneva 
since the signing of the Covenant had tended to weaken the effectiveness 
of that instrument. The League had, in these circumstances, done what 
it could to settle the dispute. Yet it was plain that it lacked the necessary 
material authority to enforce its decisions, or even to dare to take decisions. 
The French proposals provided a remedy, but it would be wrong to suppose 
that the French attitude towards the plan was “all or nothing.” The 
essential was to get a basis for discussion, and then the discussion itself. On 
the subject of international relations in general, he said there had been much 
talk of those bonds which had united certain great countries : all this implied 
the question, ““ What is the position of France on the chessboard of inter- 
national friendship?’ His answer was that for 13 years the efforts of France 
had been directed towards the reinforcement of peace. He did not believe 
that the various rapprochements realised of recent years were detrimental 
to the development of the League, so long as they were open, frank, and 
without arriére-pensée. M. Tardieu defended the adoption of quotas and 
customs barriers on the score of necessity but admitted that the result had 
been friction and conflict, which it was his aim to lessen. He then referred 
to the “ recapture of the habit of friendly talks with Great Britain,’ and 
expressed the hope that the two nations, which “ by their civilisation, respect 
for the law, and the respect of contracts found themselves spontaneously in 
agreement ”’ would never allow themselves to be separated by differences of 
method. Following an appeal for an improvement in relations with Italy 
he concluded with the words, “ The foreign policy of France, in concert 
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with the policy of Great Britain, ought to be the basis of the stability and 
recovery of Europe.” 

March 28th.—The Senate adopted the Budget Estimates, as received from 
the Chamber. 

March 29th.—It was announced that M. Tardieu and M. Flandin would 
leave for London on April 3rd, to confer with Mr. MacDonald the following 
day. 


Germany. 

March 17th—The Prussian and Bavarian elections were fixed for 
April 24th. 

The Reichsbank’s annual report for 1931 showed that the turnover 
declined by 60 milliard marks. The Bank lost 1,508 millions to foreign 
countries in the effort to regulate the stability of the currency, and the 
reserves abroad dropped from 400 to 172 millions. Foreign obligations 
totalled 428 millions, as compared with 133,853,000 at the end of 1930, 

The Government decided to put into force the Trade Agreement signed 
with Rumania on June 22nd, 1931. 

The Government’s reply to the French proposals regarding an economic 
union of the Danubian States was handed to the French Ambassador. This 
urged that the immediate danger was in Austria and Hungary, and that 
assistance to those States should precede an attempt to solve the larger 
problem by creating a new economic unit. Reason demanded the inclusion 
of Germany in any such formation, and the consultations proposed by France 
should not be restricted to the five States, but should be extended to France, 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy. Bulgaria should also be included. The 
Report of the League Financial Committee was referred to; this recom- 
mended closer economic relations between Austria and Hungary and other 
States, on the ground that these countries needed wider markets for the 
recovery of their economic health. But a market capable of absorbing the 
products of the predominantly agrarian countries would not be created by 
simply linking the Danubian States; the new unit would have to include 
the big agricultural importing countries of Europe. Also, an economic 
association limited to the Danudian States would mean for German industry 
a most serious contraction of its markets. The best solution, therefore, 
would be to create an economic area which, in extent and structure, would 
ensure the disposal within its bounds of the agricultural surpluses of the 
agrarian countries. As a fundamental solution on these lines was not likely 
to be realised very soon, emphasis was laid on the need of early assistance 
to Austria and Hungary. The former could be quickly helped if neighbour 
and other States gave preferential treatment to Austrian exports, and the 
German offer was cited as a practical offer on this basis. (On March 3rd 
Germany informed the Austrian Government that she was ready to grant 
one-sided preferential tariffs in favour of Austria.) Such measures were 
fully compatible with the so-called ‘‘ constructive plan” laid before the 
European Commission of the League by France in 1931. (This proposed 
two parallel preferential systems, one to facilitate the marketing of the grain 
surpluses of the Danubian States, and the other to provide special economic 
advantages for the exclusive benefit of Austria.) 

The Nazi officesin Berlin and throughout Prussia (numbering 170) were 
raided by the police and a statement was subsequently issued by the 
Prussian Minister of the Interior to the effect that the police had established 
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13 
the fact that on March 13th the Nazi storm detachments throughout Prussia 
had been “‘ standing to” under emergency orders, which had gone forth from 
the headquarters in Munich. Evidence of various plans was secured which, 
the Prussian Government maintained, amounted to preparations for civil 
war. 

Herr Hittler issued a statement claiming strict legality for the measures 
taken and denouncing the action of the police as a political manceuvre. 

March 18th.—General Groener issued a statement regarding the raids on 
Nazi headquarters in which he confirmed the Nazis’ statement that several 
days before the Presidential Election the ‘‘ Chief of Staff” of the S.A. (storm 
detachments) had informed him, as Reich Minister of the Interior, that he 
intended to keep all his men mustered in their assembly rooms in order to 
avert possible disturbances in the streets. As for the reports in the press 
of an 8.A. mobilisation and putsch plans, he said they consisted partly of 
old information known for some time. 

The Minister of the Interior received a statement described as a 
* declaration of legality,’ signed by the Nazi members of the Reichstag and 
State Diets, by 8.A. leaders and other leading members of the party. General 
Groener also received a statement of replies to some of the allegations made 
by the Prussian authorities in explanation of the raids on Nazi headquarters. 

March 19th.—The spokesman of the Nazis, in a statement to the press, 
said that the 350,000 8.A. troops had been mobilised all over the country 
before the election day with the approval of the Reich Minister of the Interior, 
in order to avoid disturbances in the towns. He denied that they were kept 
“ standing by ” ready to seize power in the event of Hitler’s success. 

March 2\st.—Herr Hitler applied to the Supreme Court at Leipzig for a 
temporary injunction against the Prussian State and Herr Severing, the 
Prussian Minister of the Interior, on the ground that the police raids were 
not carried out in accordance with the Reich Constitution. 

The Government's reply to the British protest against the reduction of 
the coal import quota was delivered to the British Embassy. Its contents 
were not published. 

March 25th.—Reports were current that an agreement had been reached 
in principle under which the Soviet Government had given orders for 
300,000 tons of rolling mill products, valued at about 30 million marks. 

March 27th.—It was stated officially that the discussions in Warsaw 
with the Polish Government regarding economic relations had achieved their 
purpose, i.e., “ the avoidance of a further aggravation of the Customs war 
between the two countries, and the removal, as far as possible, of the new 
restrictions on trade recently imposed.” The conditions of 1930 had been 
practically re-established, and Germany would restrict the application of the 
super-tariff against Poland. 

March 28th.—The Nazi press bureau issued a statement by the former 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Count von der Goltz and Admiral von 
Schroeder appealing for Nationalist support for Herr Hittler’s candidature 
in the second ballot for the Presidency. 

March 29th.—It was announced that the Government had accepted the 
British Government’s invitation to take part in a Four Power Conference 
on the Danubian question. 


Great Britain. 
March 16th.—In reply to a question in Parliament Sir John Simon said 
that, according to his information, skirmishing at Shanghai had virtually 
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ceased ; local negotiations and conversation: were proceeding. In Manchuria 
the only recent material development was the installation of Mr. P’u as Chief 
Executive. It would be premature to decide what the attitude of the 
Government would be. 

It was announced that a company formed to purchase and sell Russian 
timber had concluded a contract for the delivery of 450,000 standards during 
1932 at an approximate cost of £44 millions. 

March 17th—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that the 
Government would be represented at the Imperial Conference in Ottawa by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Runciman, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, and, subject to 
conditions, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Lord Hailsham. Also 
that the delegation to the Lausanne Conference would include himself, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir John Simon and Mr. Runciman, with the addition, if 
it were possible, of Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Hilton 
Young. 

The Bank of England reduced its discount rate to 34 per cent. 

March 18th.—In a speech at Birmingham, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
referred to a report of statements made by Mr. de Valera on March 16th and 
said the Government had had no official communication from the Irish 
Government, but, ‘* lest there should be any doubt as to the attitude of the 
British Government, I would say that, in their view, any suggestion that 
obligations or agreements solemnly entered into by the two countries could 
be repudiated or varied by either side as though it concerned that side alone 
would cause them the gravest concern, and, if seriously pursued, would 
undoubtedly revive bitterness and differences which, it was hoped, had been 
removed for ever.” 

March 19th.— Announcement by Government re communal problem issued 
in Delhi. (See India.) 

March 22nd.—During a debate in Parliament on foreign affairs, Mr. 
Lansbury urged that a conference of all the Powers should be called to deal 
with the Far Eastern question and should start its work resolved to treat China 
as an equal and not as a prey. Sir Austen Chamberlain defended the action 
and policy of the League, and said British policy must be a League policy, 
and yet those who pressed for isolated action were in some cases the same as 
those who had the League most often in mind. We could not take sides 
between China and Japan, and China, who had now appealed to the sanctity 
of some treaties had not long before proposed to cancel others by unilateral 
action. 

The slow but sure methods of the League had isolated the conflict. The 
alternative—the use of sanctions—would have marked the end of that moral 
influence which the League had brought to bear. 

Sir John Simon echoed these views and said substantial progress had been 
made on the lines of the League resolution of March 4th. British policy had 
been consistent throughout—though slow and unspectacular it had achieved 
results. As regards Manchuria he would neither recognise nor describe the 
new Government in advance of the League Commission’s report. He could 
assure the House that reports of interference with the Customs service in 
China were unfounded. The joint policy of the Powers in general and British 
policy in particular had assured four things: (1) The Assembly had made a 
sturdy assertion of the League’s principles ; (2) Britain had remained friendly 
to both China and Japan ; (3) No diversity of view upon the League policy 
had developed between small States and large ; and (4) The policy followed 
had secured the assent and respect of the U.S.A. 
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The High Commissioner for the Lrish Free State in London issued a statement 

in reply to an enquiry by the Secretary for the Dominions as to the policy of 
his Government in relation to the Oath. He said his Government held that the 
Oath was not mandatory in the Treaty, and that they had an absolute right to 
modify the Constitution as the people desired. Also, the Constitution being 
the people’s Constitution, anything affecting it belonged to internal sovereignty, 
and was a purely domestic matter. Apart from that, the people had declared 
their will without ambiguity, and the abolition of the Oath was the paramount 
issue before the electors. It had been the cause of all the strife and dissension 
in the I.F.S. since the signing of the Treaty, and was regarded as a relic of 
medievalism and a test imposed from outside under threat of immediate and 
terrible war. They desired friendly and normal relations with Great Britain, 
but there could be no normal relations so long as one side insisted on imposing 
on the other a conscience test which had no parallel in treaty relationships 
between States. 

Referring to this statement, Mr. Thomas announced in Parliament that 
he had received from the High Commissioner “ a very important and serious 
document,” which would be answered the next day. 

March 23rd.—In a statement in Parliament, Mr. Thomas, referring to the 
Irish High Commissioner’s announcement, sail, “ it is manifest that the Oath 
is an integral part of the Treaty . . . with regard to the Land Annuities . . . 
these are payments which the tenants of purchased estates make in order to 
repay the sums lent to them to buy their land. The I.F.S. Government are 
bound by the most formal and explicit undertaking to continue to pay the 
Land Annuities . . . and the failure to do so would be a manifest violation of 
an engagement which is binding in law and in honour on the I.F.S. whatever 
Administration may be in power, in exactly the same way as the Treaty is 
binding on both countries.” 

March 27th.—It was announced that the Government had sent invitations 
to the Governments of France, Germany and Italy to attend a meeting in 
London early in April, to discuss the plan for an economic federation of the 
Danube States. 


Greece. 


March \7th.—M. Venezelos announced that he intended resigning unless 
the Financial Committee of the League, which was enquiring into the financial 
position of the country, issued a decision in Greece’s favour by March 23rd. 
He explained that he was unable to accept the responsibility of providing the 
£380,000 sterling required to pay interest and sinking fund on gold loans 
due on April Ist. (The Government was also due to provide 300 million 
drachmas (over £1 million) by April 1st for interest and redemption of internal 
loans. The League Financial Committee had refused to agree to a five-year 
postponement of the payment of the sinking fund on foreign loans unless the 
drachma equivalent were deposited in the Bank of Greece.) 

March 28th.—M. Venizelos attempted to form an all-party Government 
in order to deal with the economic problem with greater authority, but failed 
to do so, owing to M. Tsaldaris’ refusal to collaborate. 

March 29th.—The Government announced that it was depositing the sum 
necessary to meet the payment of the coupons due on April Ist in London by 
cheque (instead of in gold) in accordance with the system in force in 1909-1914, 
and that it would take advantage of the League Financial Committee’s decision 
postponing the payment of the sinking fund on foreign loans for one year. 
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Hungary. 

March 23rd.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a report to the Emergency 
Committee of Parliament on his visits to Paris, Rome and Geneva, said 
that economic co-operation between the Danube States was not a complete 
solution of any of the outstanding economic problems, but that Hungary 
ought not to forgo any advantages it offered if at the same time she retained 
liberty to profit by the possibilities of the Italian, Swiss, French, German 
and Polish markets. Economic collaboration would certainly promote a 
general solution, and he attached great importance to the suppression of 


exchange restrictions. 


India. 

March 18th—The report was issued of the inquiry conducted by 
Mr. Middleton into the Jammu riots of November, 1931, which necessitated 
the entry of British troops into Kashmir for the first time for 100 years. 
This stated that the Moslem agitation took the form of open defiance of the 
authorities, and the Moslems of Jammu were encouraged by the Ahrar jathis 
to adopt that course. It considered that the policy of negotiation with and 
clemency towards avowed agitators had proved a failure, and said it appeared 
that a firm hand with such persons was required. 

March 19th.—An announcement was issued in Delhi by the Government 
stating that H.M. Government had taken note of the inability of the Round- 
Table Conference Consultative Committee to undertake the settlement of 
the communal problem and of the Committee’s request that a decision should 
be given by H.M. Government. The statement made by the Prime Minister 
on December Ist to the Round-Table Conference was quoted, and it was 
added that the Government had been informed that the absence of a communal 
agreement was impeding progress with the programme indicated in the 
Premier’s statement. In these circumstances, ““H.M. Government think 
it well to reiterate the pledge which the Prime Minister gave in the same 
statement, that, in the event of the failure of the communities to present a 
settlement acceptable to all parties as the foundations upon which to build, 
H.M. Government were determined that even this disability should not be 
permitted to be a bar to progress ; and that they would be compelled to apply 
a provisional scheme. H.M. Government desire to make it plain that they 
realise the responsibilities involved in this undertaking and will not fail to 
discharge them.” 

March 2\st.—The first open session of the All-India Moslem Conference, 
meeting at Lahore, passed a resolution demanding: (1) One-third immediate 
representation in all-India services; (2) representation on the local bodies 
of the different Provinces of not less than the Moslem proportion in the 
provincial legislatures ; (3) representation in the railway services inaccordance 
with the proportion of the Moslem community in the area traversed by the 
railway, but not less than one-third ; and (4) 50 per cent. of the posts in the 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks of the army. 

March 22nd.—The All-India Moslem Conference passed, without a division, 
a resolution declaring that as the Moslem demands had not been conceded 
and the results of coéperation had not been satisfactory, it was no longer 
possible for Moslems to continue to codperate with the Round-Table or its 
Committees, because they were preparing a Constitution without a decision 
that the full Moslem demands would be embodied therein. H.M. Government 
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was urged to announce its decision in the communal question as soon as possible 
and, if a decision were not reached before the end of June, the Executive Board 
of the Conference would meet on July 3rd to launch a programme of direct 
action. 

March 25th.—The Constitutional Committee appointed by the Chamber 
of Princes completed its report for submission to the Chancellor. It was 
understood that it recommended unanimously the entry of the Indian 
States into an All-India Federation, provided there were adequate safeguards 
for the Princes’ treaty rights. The first stipulation was that there should 
be an absolute guarantee of the connection of India with the British Crown. 
The majority of the Committee were in favour of a bi-cameral Legislature. 

March 28th.—The Viceroy opened the annual session of the Chamber of 
Princes at Delhi. Lord Willingdon said that if he were to give them, in very 
general terms, his views of the main obligations under paramountcy of the 
two parties concerned, he would express them as follows: “ The Viceroy, 
as representing the Crown, has the duty of maintaining to the States the 
absolute security of their rights and privileges which have been assured 
to them under their treaties, sanads and engagements, and, if necessity 
arises, to give protection to any ruler; while the rulers, on their part, have 
the duty of administering their States in a sound, satisfactory and progressive 
manner for the welfare and benefit of their subjects, which will strengthen 
their position under their treaties and, let us hope, render entirely unnecessary 
the effective protection of the Crown.” 

The Viceroy also said that if the resolutions on the Federal Scheme in the 
agenda received the approval of the Chamber a great step would be made 
towards the settlement of the problem of the Princes’ attitude to Federation. 


Irish Free State. 

March 16th.—In a statement to the press Mr. de Valera said that when 
the Dail reassembled a Bill would be introduced at once abolishing the 
Oath of Allegiance. That was a purely domestic matter, in which Britain 
had no concern. Also no further land annuities would be paid to Britain, 
as the Free State had a legal right to retain them, and also had a claim for 
the restitution of the £30 millions already paid. 

By an Order in Council Mr. de Valera suspended the Public Safety Act. 
(This lifted the ban on the Irish Republican Army, Saor Eire and other 
Republican organisations and abolished the Military Tribunal.) 

March 18th.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement at Birmingham. (See Great 
Britain.) 

March 22nd.—Speaking in the Senate Mr. de Valera reiterated his intention 
to remove the Oath of Allegiance and to retain the Land Annuities. 

Issue of statement by High Commissioner in London. (See Great Britain.) 

March 23rd.—Mr. Thomas’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 


Italy. 

March 19th.—A Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation was signed with 
Colombia. 

March 27th—It was understood that the Government had accepted 
immediately and without reservation the British Government’s invitation 
to a Four-Power Conference in London. 
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Japan. 

March 17th.—The Government issued a loan for 87} million yen to cover 

the expenses of military operations. 

It was announced that the Prime Minister had decided to take the portfolio 
of the Interior himself. 

The arrest of two students, members of the “ Death Band,” revealed that 
the next victims were to have been Mr. Wakatsuki, the late Premier, the 
Minister for Railways, and a prominent financier. 

Report re provisional agreement at Shanghai between Chinese and Japanese. 
(See League of Nations.) 

March 18th.—Reports were current in Tokyo that a military coup d’état 
was threatened, and a serious political crisis was considered to be imminent. 

It was understood that the Government, in its instructions to Mr. 
Shigemitsu, in Nanking, agreed to the Shanghai armistice terms being confined 
to the three points specified in the Chinese Memorandun, accepted by the 
League Assembly the previous day, but emphasised that agreement to a 
truce presupposed the convocation of a round-table conference at which the 
questions of both the boycott and the safety of Japanese nationals should he 
discussed prior to the complete withdrawal of the Japanese forces. 

March 20th.—The War Office was reported to be opposing the terms of the 
Shanghai agreement, more especially the clause whereby the Japanese troops 
would withdraw to the Settlement or its vicinity, as well as the provision 
empowering a neutral committee to deal with difficulties arising in that area. 

The Emperor opened the session of the Diet. Orders were issued recalling 
from Shanghai five cruisers, two aircraft carriers and 16 destroyers. 

March 21 st.—Acceptance of three points as basis of settlement at Shanghai. 
(See China : External Affairs.) 

Ambassador’s statement to Soviet Foreign Commissar. (See U.S.S.R.) 

March 22nd.—In a speech in the Diet on foreign policy the Foreign 
Minister said that if the Nanking Government and the Nationalist Party 
abandoned their anti-Japanese policy and directed their energies towards 
achieving internal unity and peace and economic prosperity and progress, 
there was no room for doubt as to the possibility of restoring complete 
friendship and concord between the two countries. As regards the Shanghai 
conflict, he claimed that on two occasions when agreements had been entered 
into for a truce these had been rendered nugatory by the action of the Chinese 
army. Dealing with Manchuria, he said that owing to the special position 
it occupied in relation to China proper and the inveterate antagonism of 
the Manchurian people towards the militarist rule to which they had been 
subjected, it appeared that, subsequent to the downfall of the former 
authorities the previous autumn the efforts of local leaders for the maintenance 
of peace and order gradually assumed the form of a movement for autonomy. 

March 24th.—An official denial was given of the charge made by Dr. Yen 
that the Japanese authorities had seized the Manchurian Customs, and it 
was understood in Tokyo that the new Government there proposed to continue 
to transmit to the Inspector-General the portion of the revenue earmarked 

for the service of the loans and retain the balance for local use. 

March 25th.—The Cabinet was reconstructed. Mr. Suzuki became Home 
Minister, and Mr. Kawamura Minister of Justice. Both Houses of Parliament 
passed all the Government’s financial measures, and adjourned. 

Chinese report to the League re Manchurian Customs. (See League of 
Nations.) 
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March 27th.—Reports were current in Tokyo to the effect that the 
Government was considering seriously the question of seceding from the 
League of Nations. The Seiyukai (Government) Party, by a party resolution, 
declared in favour of resigning, and this attitude was supported by the Army. 
In a statement to the press General Araki declared that he was resolved 
that the present would be the last occasion on which Manchuria would 
disturb peace in the Far East. 

March 28th.—The murderers of Mr. Inouye and Baron Dan, with 11 others, 
were committed for trial on a charge of murder. 

Report re Customs collections at Newchwang and Antung. (See China: 
External Affairs.) 

March 29th.—Circulation of statements by League Secretariat. (See 
League of Nations.) 

Progress of Shanghai peace negotiations. (See China: External Affairs.) 


League of Nations. 

March 16th.—The Special Committee of 19 held its first meeting. The 
President of the Assembly announced that Mr. Sato had informed him that 
a provisional agreement had been reached at Shanghai between the Chinese 
and Japanese. 

It was learned that the four signatory Powers to the Memel Statute had 
undertaken to take a diplomatic step in concert, asking the Lithuanian 
Government either to submit the dispute to the Permanent Court, or to appoint 
an arbitrator. 

March 17th.—The Special Committee of the Assembly met to consider a 
communication sent by Mr. T. V. Soong, Dr. Wellington Koo and Kuo Tai-chi, 
the Nanking Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Chinese delegation, setting 
out a draft agenda for an armistice meeting drawn up on March 14th at a 
meeting in Shanghai. The terms were (1) That the Chinese troops were to 
remain in their present positions pending a settlement ; (2) That the Japanese 
were to withdraw to the International Settlement and the extra-Settle- 
ment roads in the Hongkew district as before January 28th, it being under- 
stood that in view of the numbers of Japanese troops some would have to be 
stationed in localities adjacent to those areas; and (3) That a general com- 
mission, with neutral members, was to certify to the mutual withdrawal. 

A separate Note recorded a proposal that, subject to the approval of 
Nanking, provided a definite agreement was reached on the basis of these 
points, China would give a voluntary undertaking to abandon the boycott. 

The Japanese delegate proposed to substitute for paragraph 3 a proviso 
that a joint commission, with neutral members, should certify to the carrying 
out of the agreement and watch the general conditions in the evacuated area 
until a later settlement, but the Chinese Government intimated that it could 
not accept the demand that the boycott should be abandoned in the manner 
proposed, on the terms it was proposed to substitute for paragraph 3. 

Mr. Sato explained that his Government attached very great importance 
to the clause re the boycott and wished for an agreement to stop this and all 
anti-foreign movements in the future. His Government did not make it a 
condition of the armistice, but proposed that an arrangement should be 
reached before the negotiations for the armistice began. 

Dr. Yen said the boycott was not a local matter, and should not figure 
in the armistice terms to be discussed in Shanghai. It was part of the whole 
Sino-Japanese dispute, and would be solved when the evacuation of Chinese 
territory had taken place—it would then die a natural death. 
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Mr. Sato asked what were the functions of the Special Committee of the 
League with regard to the dispute, and wished to know whether it intended 
to indicate to the Shanghai Conference what conditions should be accepted 
or whether it contemplated recording what was done at Shanghai. 

M. Hymans replied that the Committee was delegated by the Assembly 
to watch and see that the spirit of the resolution of March 4th, no less than 
its text, was respected. It was not its duty to dictate terms—the settlement 
of terms must be done on the spot. 

March 18th.—The Secretariat issued the text of three letters; the first, 
addressed to the Chinese and Japanese Governments, asked for information 
on the measures which had been taken by both parties to put into effect 
the resolutions of September 30th and December 10th, 1931; the second, 
addressed by the Committee to the Acting President of the Council, asked 
for the earliest possible information from the Lytton Commission ; and the 
third, from the Acting President of the Council to the President of the 
Assembly, indicated that the Lytton Commission was being informed of this 
request. 

7 Note was received from the Chinese delegation suggesting a line of 
procedure during the Easter recess and calling on the League to exercise the 
closest possible vigilance over the trend of affairs at Shanghai and in Manchuria. 

March 22nd.—A report received from the representatives of the four 
Powers having special interests in Shanghai stated that the embarkation 
of the Japanese 11th Division for Japan had begun and that about 37,000 
Japanese troops would then remain. 

March 23rd.—The Secretariat received from Dr. Yen, for circulation, 
a telegram from Mr. T. V. Soong, the Nanking Minister of Finance, and 
Kuo Tai-chi, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, making further complaints 
of Japanese action in Manchuria. It stated that the Inspector-General of 
Customs had reported that the Japanese had threatened an outright seizure 
of the Customs revenue in the event of any refusal to submit to the “ puppet 
government” all appointments to the Manchurian Customs staff and all 
proposed changes in tariffs, 

March 24th.—The Financial Committee concluded its meetings, held in 
Paris, to consider the finances of Austria, Hungary, Greece and Bulgaria 
and adopted a draft report. For Austria it recommended the grant of an 
emergency loan to support the schilling and enable the service of external 
debt to continue. For Hungary (where a moratorium was already in force) 

it recommended measures to develop the agricultural market. For Greece it 
proposed a suspension of transfer on account of amortisation for one year 
and an advance of £2 millions. The sums not transferred to be paid into 
a special account at the Bank of Greece, and to be used to finance the drainage 
and irrigation works in the Vardar and Struma Valleys. For Bulgaria it 
recommended the suspension of the transfer of 50 per cent. of the sums 
for external debts for six months as from April 15th, 1932. Payments to 
be made into a special fund, which might be used for internal investment 
under the supervision of a League Commissioner. Owing to the priority of 
other claims the Committee recommended that the existing suspension of 
reparations payments should continue after April 15th (when the Hoover 
moratorium expired), 

March 25th._—The Secretariat received a telegram from the Chinese acting 
Foreign Minister stating that the Government had incontestable evidence 
of Japan’s intention to deprive China of the control of the Maritime Customs 
in Manchuria. 
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March 29th.—T he Secretariat circulated a communication from the Lytton 
Commission giving an account of its activities since February 29th. In 
Japan it had ascertained the prevailing views, both official and non-official, 
about the main point of its enquiry. In Shanghai it had heard the views of 
many sections of opinion and had been in contact with the National 
Government. 

The Secretariat also circulated a Japanese denial of the Chinese report 
that Japanese aeroplanes used machine guns against Hangchow on 
March 20th; also a Chinese document, refuting as “a gross libel”? any 
suggestion that the teachings of Sun Yat Sen were anti-foreign, and replying 
to * insinuations that the repudiation of her foreign debts is a settled policy 
of China.” 


THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


March 16th—The Conference adjourned until April 11th, except for the 
work of Committees. The Budget Committee decided to set up a technical 
committee to study the documentation on national defence expenditure 
supplied as a result of a proposal of the British delegate at the Council Meeting 
of May 23rd, 1931. 


Lithuania. 

March 19th.—The Government was warned by the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Powers signatories of the Memel Statute (Great Britain, France 
and Italy) that the methods of the formation by it of the new Memel Directory 
were likely to compel the withdrawal of the conditions agreed on at Geneva 
for settling juridical questions arising from the dismissal of Herr Boettcher. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs informed the press that the Government 
had not done anything inconsistent with his declaration to the League Council 
on February 20th or in violation of the Statute, and that if the conditions were 
withdrawn he also would have to withdraw his declaration about the revocation 
of Martial Law made by him to the Powers at Geneva. 

March 23rd.—F ollowing a vote of no-confidence in the Directory of Memel 
M. Simaitis, the President, dissolved the Diet. (M. Simaitis had been charged 
with the formation of a new Directory after the dismissal of Herr Boettcher.) 


Poland. 

March 20th—The Cabinet was reconstructed, on the resignation of the 
Ministers of Public Works, Agriculture and Agrarian Reform. The two last 
were taken over by M. Ludkiewicz and the former by the Minister of Transport. 
Professor Zavadzki, Under-Secretary in the Ministry of Finance, was appointed 
a member of the Cabinet without portfolio, to supervise the economic 
situation generally. 

March 27th.—Announcement re trade agreement with Germany. (See 
Germany.) 


Spain. 


March 16th.—The Government issued its draft bill for agrarian reform, 
providing for distribution of land among rural working families, particularly 
in Andalusia, Ciudad Real, Toledo, and Salamanca Provinces. A sum of at 
least 50 million pesetas was to be provided annually for expenses in connection 
with the distribution, and a special Board set up, known as the Institute of 
Agrarian Reform. 
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U.S.S.R. 

March 16th.—Conclusion of contract for supply of timber to British 
buyers. (See Great Britain.) 

March 21\st.—The Assistant Foreign Commissar was informed by the 
Japanese Ambassador that Japan would welcome the new Government of 
Manchuria if it guaranteed to her the fulfilment of treaty obligations and 
safeguarded Japanese lives and property. The Ambassador also gave 
assurances regarding Russian White Guards, stating that the Japanese army 
was watching their activities and was prepared, if needed, to repress political 
activity against the U.S.S.R. He also stated that Japan had loyally 
observed the Treaty of Portsmouth, and had no strategic objects in view 
regarding the C.E.R. 

In reply, Karakhan declared his Government was pursuing a policy of 
peace in strict observance of treaties. 

March 25th.—Report re orders placed in Germany. (See Germany.) 


U.S.A. 

March 16th.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives approved a resolution proposing the participation of the United States in 
any agreement reached at the Disarmament Conference tostrengthenthe Kelloge 
Treaty by renouncing the right of export of arms to nations engaged in war. 

March \7th.—Owing to a statement published in the press suggesting that 
Mr. Mellon, as soon as he went to London, would reopen negotiations with a 
view to a readjustment of the funding agreements for the war debts, a debate 
on the debts was opened in the Senate when Senator Reed stated that he was 
authorised to say that there was not a word of truth in the report. 

March 23rd.—A Sub-Committee of the House of Representatives, set up 
to study the silver question, despatched a communication to leading officials, 
bankers and experts in eight countries asking for their views as to the 
desirability of summoning an international conference on silver. 

March 24th.—The House of Representatives, by 223 votes to 153, struck 
out from the Democratic Tax Bill the provisions for a manufacturers’ sales 
tax of 2} per cent. (They were the heart of the Bill and were expected to 
produce $560 millions.) 

March 29th.—The President announced that he was “ absolutely opposed ”’ 
to any further Bonus Bill, of $2,000 millions or thereabouts, for the World 
War Veterans, and said he did not believe that any such legislation could 
become law. ‘Such action,” he continued, “ would undo every effort 
that is being made to reduce Government expenditure and balance the 
Budget. The first duty of every citizen of the United States is to build up 
and maintain the credit of the U.S. Government. Such an action would 
irretrievably undermine it.” 

The Speaker of the Lower House, in an appeal to patriotism, reminded 
Congress that as soon as the outside world heard that there was some doubt 
as to whether they would balance the Budget, money left the country, the 
dollar dropped more than it had at any time during the past 12 years, and 
U.S. securities fell sharply. He said he firmly believed that if Congress 
declined to levy the Tax Bill there would not be a bank in the U.S. within 
60 days that could meet its depositors. 

Freshly drawn up proposals were then submitted to the House, including 
small income tax increases, levies on stock sales, and on bond transfers, 
conveyances, ete., taxes on a number of luxury articles and an increase in 
postal rates. Most of these were passed. It was stated that the Tax Bill, 
with the added proposals, would produce $1,243 millions. 
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IV.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated March 19th, 1932. 


Treaty of Non-Aggression between the 
(January 25th, 


Poland. 


Treaty of 
5th, 1932.) 


(February 


U.S.S.R. 
1932.) 


Non-Aggression between the 


I’ Europe Nouvelle, dated March 26th, 1932. 
Text of the Ministerial Declarations of the ten French Ministries formed 


during the period 1928-1932. 


M. Poincaré (June 


U.S.S.R. 


2nd. November 15th, 





and the Republic of 


and Latvia 


1923), 


M. Briand (August Ist, 1929). M. Tardieu (November 7th, 1929, March 5th, 

1930, February 23rd, 1932), M. Chautemps (February 23rd, 1930), M. Steeg 

(December 18th, 1930), and M. Laval (January 30th, 1951, January 9th, 

1932). 

V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1932. 
Apr. 4th *Committee on Traffic in wane and 
Children : .. Geneva. 

» 4th *Committee of Expe rts on Slav ery . Geneva. 

- 9th *Child Welfare Committee . Geneva. 

*” 12th International Hydrographic Conference Monaco. 
14th *Sub-Committee of Experts on Automobiles Geneva. 
15th *Committee on the Traffic in Opium .. Geneva. 
16th-23rd Conference of International Chamber of 

Commerce , ‘ Innsbruck. 
21st * Economic Committee Geneva. 

» 25th *Financial Committee Geneva. 

May 12th *Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters Frankfurt. 

;» 16th-18th Conference of Financial Experts of Central 

European States. Budapest. 
23rd-25th International Congress of Local Authorities London. 
June 6th *Permanent Mandates Commission . . Geneva. 
July 21st Imperial Economic Conference Ottawa. 
July ng th | 6th World Conference of the New Baucation ; 
Aug. 12th Fellowship “ oe -- Nice. 
Aug. 8th-13th 37th Conference of International Law 
Association - Oxford. 
» 15th *Permanent Central Opium Bi ard Geneva. 
Oct. 17th-22nd 11th General Meeting of International 
Institute of Agriculture é Rome. 
Nov. Universal eS of Religious Forees 
for Peace ‘ Washington. 
1933. 
7, a 
World Grain Conference Regina 
Aug. “eth Canada. 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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